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PREFACE 


The Comity Committee of The Greater New York Federation of 
Churches desired information relative to Negro migrations within the Metro- 
politan area. Such information would make possible a more intelligent and 
effective service for the various groups of Negroes wherever they might be 
located, and would make possible the giving of intelligent advice, relative to 
location and relocation, to churches of all denominations, both Negro and 
white, when such was sought. 

The committee directed the Survey Secretary of the Federation to make 
such a study as would secure the desired information. The entire Metro- 
politan area was to be studied, the beginning to be in Harlem and continuing 
by sections until a comprehensive knowledge of the whole city and its im- 
mediate environs was secured. 

It was evident at the very beginning of the study that it would be quite 
as important and of equal value to know the facts and figures concerning 
the religious activities of the Negroes and the work and programs of the 
churches. This study it was seen would be of great assistance to the Negro 
churches in revealing their accomplishments, and the tasks that confront 
and challenge them. Further, a study of this nature would also reveal the 
places where the executives of the various denominations who compose the 
Comity Committee could intelligently cooperate with and serve their Negro 
constituents; also it would make known to them the excellent work of 
the churches. 


In prosecuting these two lines of research I interviewed, by appoint- 
ment in nearly every case, over fifty pastors, including eight Catholic priests, 
sixty-four school principals, the secretaries of the Harlem Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., the Urban League, and have had interviews with several other 
persons familiar with the Negro life of Manhattan. In addition material 
assistance has been received from the Herald-Tribune articles written by 
Mr. Beverly Smith and published last February. These articles are of high 
merit and have been considered by the Negroes as of great value in giving an 
exceedingly fair statement of the life of Harlem. In addition to these 
articles I have read portions of the “New Negro,” edited by Alain Locke; 
“Negro in American Cities,” by T. J. Woofter, Jr.; “The Negro in American 
Life,” by Dowd; “Black Manhattan,’ by James Welden Johnson, and “The 
U. S. Looks At Its Churches,” an analysis and compilation of the religious 
census of 1926, by Dr. C. Luther Fry. 


The following tabulations are available at the Federation office to any- 
one who desires to consult them for any reason that will contribute to the 
welfare of the Negroes: “Negro Churches of Harlem, With Statistics,” 
“Negro Churches of Manhattan Outside of Harlem,” “Location List of 
Negro Churches of Harlem by Streets and Avenues,” “Public and Parochial 
Schools Serving Negro Children of Harlem and Washington Heights,” 
“Public Schools of Manhattan Outside of Harlem Serving Colored Children,” 
“Location List of Negro Churches of Manhattan Outside of Harlem.” A 
large map showing the location of all Harlem churches is also available. 
The report for the other boroughs will appear as soon as completed. 
This report is in two sections—I The Negro Churches of Harlem. 


II The Negro Churches of Manhattan Out- 
side of Harlem. 


GrorGE H. Hosparr,. 
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SECTION I 
The Negro Churches of Harlem 
Sih? HaRLEM 


Harlem is “a city within a city,” but a city under a tremendous economi- 
cal and social handicap. It is a city full of teeming, throbbing life. Its 
lights and shadows are intermingled. Joy and gladness and prosperity play 
hide and seek with their opposites. Purpose low and purpose high contend 
for supremacy. Evil seeks to destroy; good seeks to conserve and build. It 
has those who prey upon ignorance, superstition, virtue, morality, spirituality ; 
it has those who seek and serve the best, who bring light for darkness, 
strength and courage to the virtuous, moral and spiritual life to the multitude. 
It has its Judases and Shylocks; it ‘also has its Pauls and Portias. Harlem 
has its unlearned group, but this is largely due to lack of opportunity and © 
incentive for instruction before coming to Harlem; it also has its potential 
Dunbars, Motons, Washingtons, whose contributions will greatly bless the 
life of the city. Everywhere the play of forces is strenuous, but the good is 
surely in the ascendancy, and championed by the splendid groups of churches 
and social agencies and their intelligent, self-sacrificing leaders will continue 
to strengthen the forces of righteousness. 

Harlem is a place of diverse groups which are at once an asset and a 
liability; an asset because the groups supplement each other, each con- 
tributing its personal characteristics; a liability, for the lines of color are 
distinctly marked and as yet hold the groups apart. “The Negro in American 
Life,” by Dowd, has the following quotation from the Survey Graphic, of 
March, 1925: “Harlem is the greatest Negro capital of the world. Here 
in Manhattan is not merely the largest Negro community in the world, but 
the first concentration in history of so many diverse elements of Negro life. 
It has attracted the African, West Indian, the Negro American; has brought 
together the Negro of the North and the Negro of the South; the man from 
the city and the man from the town and village; the peasant, the student, 
the ‘business man, the professional man, artist, poet, musician, adventurer 
and worker, preacher and criminal, exploiter and social outcast.” 

The attractiveness of Harlem to the Negroes of the world is splendidly 
stated by Mr. James Weldon Johnson in “The New Negro.” He says: 
“Throughout colored America it stands for the Negro Metropolis. Harlem 
is indeed the great Mecca for the sightseer, the pleasure-seeker, the curious, 
the adventurer, the enterprising, the ambitious and the talented of the whole 
Negro world, for the lure of it has reached down to every island of the 
Caribbean Sea and has penetrated even into Africa.” 

That Harlem is not just a “quarter” of a great city is well stated by 
Mr. Johnson: “In the make-up of New York, Harlem is not merely a 
Negro colony or community, it is a city within a city, the greatest Negro 
city in the world. It is not a slum or fringe, it is located in the heart of 
Manhattan and occupies one of the most beautiful, most healthful sections 
of the city. It is not a ‘quarter’ of dilapidated tenements, but is made up 
of new-law apartments and handsome dwellings, with well-paved and well- 
lighted streets.” 


Unjust JUDGMENT 
‘While this “city within a city” has its evil, it is unfair and unjust to 
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judge on the basis of isolated experiences, to judge by certain evil phases of 
life, to judge the many by the few. While it has its evil, as any city does, 
it also has its good. Harlem has a soul and a soul whose mastery over the 
people is greater than all the evil. I am firmly convinced that the evil and 
lawlessness of Harlem have been widely heralded and given it a name it does 
not deserve. While it is true there is an undue percentage of juvenile de- 
linquency, it is also true, as the police state, that it is not deep seated and in- 
tentional. It grows out of the economic situation which throws many 
children upon their own resources during the day. This is the result of the 
fact that sixty-three per cent. of the married women of Harlem are com- 
pelled to work in order that the family may live at all under the unfortunate 
economic condition, and that playgrounds and recreational centers are few. 


Nicut Ciuss 


Harlem has its night clubs and speakeasies, but, relative to these, what 
was heard on every hand is well stated by Mr. Beverly Smith in the Herald- 
Tribune of February 10, 1930: “One thing that everybody in New York 
should know is that ninety per cent. of the night clubs in Harlem are owned 
by white people. Nearly ninety-two per cent. of the speakeasies in Harlem 
are operated by white racketeers downtown.” The racketeers, said to be 
largely Italians and Jews, have divided Harlem into sections and assignments 
have been made, which are jealously guarded by those receiving them. 


EconNoMIC BACKGROUND 


The economic level of Harlem is below the average of the city, but 
within there are marked differences of economic status. This is clearly 
evident as you go from the crowded tenements on the East Side to the fine 
apartments and homes on Edgecombe, Convent, St. Nicholas Avenues and 
adjacent streets on the West Side. The average weekly income of men and 
women is eighteen dollars. Very few, probably not over ten per cent., are in 
the large income class. This has created a serious problem in all phases of 
life. Quoting again from Mr. Beverly Smith in the Herald-Tribune, he says: 
“Running everywhere through the Negro’s problem in Harlem in health, 
education, religion, employment and morals is the economic factor. Ministers, 
social workers, newspaper publishers, physicians, lawyers, political and 
fraternal leaders say the same thing. From almost all of them it can be 
quoted simply and verbatim: “The central problem of Harlem is economic.’ ” 
This economic situation arises from two main causes—discrimination and lack 
of training and experience. The Negro is changing the latter, often amidst 
great discouragement; the former he can partly change by demonstration of 
real worth, but the greatest change here can be made by the white employer 
of skilled labor, and by the business men and women in the various fields of 
business activity by giving equal opportunity to those of equal merit. 

What has been said above will serve as a background affecting the re- 
ligious life of the people. Against it this life will be an exceedingly pleasing 
feature and will call for admiration and praise. Yet I am sure those who 
have been most largely responsible for this life will discern the shadowy re- 
cesses that need to be filled with light. 


Tue Necro Enters HARLEM 
The “Town of New Harlem” was founded in August, 1658, at the foot 
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of 125th Street and the Harlem River. The original southern boundary was 
from 129th Street and the Hudson River to the East River at 74th Street, 
and included all the land north of that line. It has had a varied history and 
has been involved in much litigation relative to land titles and waterfront 
rights. It has witnessed a succession of dominant groups of inhabitants, 
Dutch, Irish, Jews and Negroes. Of these the latter is the dominant group 
in the section between 110th Street and 155th Street from Eighth, St. 
Nicholas and Convent Avenues to the Harlem and East Rivers. The former 
groups have largely disappeared from this section. A considerable group of 
Jews live east of Lenox Avenue between 110th and 116th Streets, and a large 
group of Italians reside between Third Avenue and the East River from 110th 
Street to the Harlem River. All the larger section referred to was analyzed 
in this study that its relation to the Negro section might be understood. 

The entrance of the Negro into Harlem began about 1900. It came 
about during a period of real estate depression: Harlem had been overbuilt, 
and many houses and apartments had no tenants. Some owners being ap- 
proached by Mr. Philip A. Payton, a Negro real estate dealer, with the 
proposition that he could fill the empty apartments with good Negro tenants 
brought about the entrance. The houses first taken over were on 134th 
Street, east of Lenox Avenue. Later, because growth was rapid, homes 
were sought west of Lenox Avenue. This was resisted for some time by 
the white group, but in the end the Negroes settled west of Lenox Avenue. 


BOUNDARIES OF NEGRO HARLEM 


For purposes of this study “Harlem” is the section of Manhattan from 
110th Street north to the Harlem River. The western boundary is an ir- 
regular line made up of Eighth, Manhattan, St. Nicholas and Convent 
Avenues. The eastern line is very irregular, but mainly Lexington Avenue. 
“The greatest Negro city.in the world” is found within these limits. The 
specific boundaries are given below. This section includes a portion of 
Washington Heights from West 145th Street to West 155th Street along 
St. Nicholas, Edgecombe and Convent Avenues. 

hese details are made possible through the fact that the writer used a 
. map prepared by the Urban League of Harlem, and by personal investigation 
— ‘Made by traversing every street and aventie north of 110th Street, and from 
> Amsterdam” Avenue to the East” and” Harlem Rivers.” “The boundaries— 
© North?~T57th Street’ and Harlem River; ~ East: Harlem River, Second 
» Avenue to East 127th Street, East 127th Street west to Fifth Avenue, south 
- to West 126th Street, thence west to Lenox Avenue, thence south to north side 
= of West 119th Street, West 119th Street to Lexington Avenue, thence south 
~ one-half a block on Lexington Avenue, thence west to Park Avenue, thence 
= south to north side of East 117th Street, thence east to Lexington Avenue, 
- thence south on Lexington to north side of East 114th Street, thence west to 
* Park Avenue, thence south on Park to south side of East 113th Street, thence 
= east to Second Avenue, thence west to Lexington, thence south to south side 
~ of East 111th Street, thence east to Third Avenue, thence south to north 
_ side of East 110th Street. This eastern boundary is very irregular, but is 
~ an excellent index of the trend of population. The southern boundary is 
- along the north side of East 110th Street from Third Avenue to Fifth Ave- 
’ nue, then along the north side of West 111th Street to Eighth Avenue. On 
q the west the line is somewhat irregular, being Eighth Avenue from West 
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111th Street to the south side of West 118th Street, thence west to.the west 


side of Manhattan Avenue. Some blocks along Manhattan. Avenue to.West 


117th Street, have all Negroes, some Negroes and white, some all white. 
The line moves along West 138th Street, thence north on St.. Nicholas. Avenue 
to include the north side of West 138th Street, thence north on! St. Nicholas 
to West 145th Street, thence west to Convent Avenue. (A few families are 


; on West 145th Street on north side just west of Convent Avenue.) . The 
+ Convent Avenue line is very irregular on the west side of the avenue. Some 
| of the blocks between Convent and Amsterdam are Negro and white and 
» some all white, but in no case all Negro. From Convent Avenue the line 
} swings back to St. Nicholas Avenue to West 155th Street, thence east to 
. Eighth Avenue, and thence north to the Harlem River. Within these 
© boundaries there are about two square miles. The western boundary has not 
* yet touched Amsterdam Avenue, but has touched Washington Heights. This 
* means that the proper churching of the section along Convent Avenue 
+ ought to be given careful attention by the Negro religious leaders of the 
} various denominational groups. 


The part of the Negro section south of 125th Street has few blocks 


that are entirely Negro; most of them are Negro and white. It is in this 
~ section that many Spanish people, white and colored, are found, and many 
~ Porto Ricans. 


From West 127th Street north the section is solidly Negro except a few 


( blocks east of Fifth Avenue on 128th-130th Streets, where a Scandinavian 
.. group is found. The densest population of Negroes in the world is said to 
® be in the vicinity of Lenox Avenue and West 134th Street. 


eal 9 
Bt ff : wy RY a of esl i 
: , ae PopuLATION ESTIMATES 


' Nothing definite relative to the Negro population of Harlem can. be 
given at this time. Here are some estimates: The Urban League, 220,000; 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., in “Negro Problems in Cities,” 128,000 in 1928; James 
W. Johnson in “The New Negro,” 175,000, which he says is 75,000 more 
than any Southern city; the Y. M. C. A. gives 160,000 in an article on 
“Needs of Negroes Brought Up to Date.’ Tests resulting from this study 
give different figures. In the Middle Atlantic States 59.3 per cent. of the 
adult Negroes (13 years of age and over) are in the churches. Assuming 
this percentage to be approximately correct for Harlem, the actual figure is 
less, the adult population is 119,330. To this must be added the children. 
Taking the whole number of school children, which in round numbers is 
25,000, we have some over thirteen who are already counted with the adults, 
but their number will off-set the children below school age. On this basis 
the population is 144,330. Another test used for other sections of the city 
is to take the number of school children and multiply by five. Using 25,000 
in round numbers as above, the population is 125,000. These variations 
exclude anything approaching accuracy, so we must wait until next Spring, 
when the census figures for the various districts of the city will be available. 


CoLoRED GROUPS | 
There are two main groups of colored people—the American and West 


Indian Negro. Incidental to this grouping, it is estimated there are 35,000 


foreign-born. Negroes in Harlem, of whom 8,000 are from the Virgin Islands. 
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These estimates may not be at all near the accurate figures, but are given as 
an index of the movement of these groups into the city. 

The vast majority of American Negroes is found north of 125th Street, 
while south of it are many Spanish-speaking groups. These Spanish repre- 
sent several nationalities. The Spanish Evangelical Church, on West 115th 
Street, near Seventh Avenue, serves sixteen nationalities. The color of 
these groups ranges from white to black and all worship together happily. It 
is in this section that many West Indians are found. 


The foreign-born Negro largely controls the business of Harlem as 
conducted by Negroes. He is aggressive in business and trade and quite 
generally considers himself better than the American Negro. This is re- 
sented by the American Negro, who considers himself in no way inferior. 
This situation is a source of friction, but as the groups fraternize and co- 
operate in the common task of service in behalf of Negroes, it will doubtless 
rectify itself. While several churches have both groups worshipping to- 
gether, in almost every case the West Indian forms but a small percentage 
of the congregation. For the most part the West Indian is found in the 
Lutheran, Moravian, Protestant Episcopal, Wesleyan and Catholic churches. 
An interesting item is that they are not averse to having a white pastor. The 
reason for this is that they have been accustomed to it in the Islands from 
whence they have come. There are located the mission churches of these 
faiths and they have white pastors. 


FuTurE oF NEGRo HARLEM 


There is a marked difference of opinion relative to the Negro section 
of Harlem remaining Negro. Some leaders think it will change, others that 
it will continue. Those, however, who look for a change do not think’ it will 
occur under ten years. Those who prophesy a change present the following 
reasons: 

a. Trouble with refinancing property: appears to be deliberate with the 
aim of transferring it to white ownership. 

b. Harlem as it now is will be broken up by capitalists for mercantile 
and industrial purposes. The waterfront and the N. Y. C. R. R. 
make this an ideal section for such purposes. Economic and in- 
dustrial changes will be brought about by the Tri-Borough bridge 
and by bringing the New York, Westchester and Boston R. R. 
under 125th Street to Eighth Avenue. 

c. With so little employment permanency and stability are not seen. 

d. No economically submerged group can own homes in Manhattan. The 
handwriting is on the wall. The Negro is on the move as all other 
groups are in Manhattan. This movement is northward. Harlem 
is very desirable as a residential district and will become such, 
having high class homes and apartments. The new subway to be 
opened next year will accelerate this change. Along the N. Y. C. 
R. R., industrial plants and warehouses will spring up. 

e. Mr. Beverly Smith, in the Herald-Tribune, says: ‘Within less than 
fifteen years, real estate experts say, it will be displaced and scat- 
tered by rising land values.” 

These five statements, which are similar, say that Harlem along the 
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waterfront and railroad is very desirable for industrial and warehouse pur- 
poses, and the rest is very desirable for high class residences. Against this 
desirability and its pressure the economically submerged Negroes can not 
stand, hence in the next fifteen years they will have left Harlem. 


Those who hold the opposite view advance these reasons: 


a. Too much property is owned by the Negroes. Many own property 
whose value is $60,000,000. Mr. James Welden Johnson, in the 
“New Negro” says, “Negro Harlem is practically owned by 
Negroes.” 


b. Harlem will remain intact. The new building program downtown will 
hold people there. 


c. Harlem will be stronger in the future. A new psychology will de- 
velop in which the Negro will desire to become a factor in the 
community. 


d. Itis better to leave the Negro in Harlem to work out his own problem. 
There is no other place for him to go. 


e. Quoting again from Mr. Johnson, he says: “When the colored people 
do leave Harlem, their homes, their churches, their investments 
and businesses, it will be because the land has become so valuable 
they can no longer afford to live on it. But the date of another © 
move northward is very far in the future. To my mind, Harlem 
is more than a Negro community; it is a large scale laboratory ex- 
periment in the race problem. I believe that the Negro’s advantages 
and opportunities are greater in Harlem than any other place in 
the country, and that Harlem will become the intellectual, the 
cultural and financial center for Negroes of the United States, and 
will exert a vital influence upon all Negro peoples.” 


Space has been given to the presentation of this discussion relative to 
the continuance of Harlem as it now is that it might be given due consideration 
in any future property and building investments by any of the churches. 


TRENDS OF POPULATION 


The facts revealed by the study are now presented. The population 
trends come to attention first as they were the primary reason for the pro- 
jection of the study. These so far as districts outside of Harlem are con- 
cerned are not of so great importance as it was thought, for the districts to 
which many Negroes are going were already known and provision has been 
made to serve them where they are. These districts are Jamaica, Flushing, 
Corona, Williamsbridge in the Bronx, and sections of Brooklyn and Long 
Island and New Jersey. The Brooklyn sections will come to our attention 
when the study of that Borough is made. The others named must not be 
overlooked, for their need of adequate equipment and service is apparent. 

Other sections, revealed by the questionnaire, to which they are mi- 
grating are Nepperham, New Rochelle, White Plains, Mt. Vernon, Pelham 
Manor and Tuckahoe in Westchester. Because of the many times these 
were referred to, unless the facts are already known, a study ought to be 
made to ascertain them. Other sections given were Astoria and the Rock- 
aways. Here again studies should be made to learn the facts. 

Before indicating the trends within and adjacent to Harlem, I give 
some statements made by pastors: “Migration is negligible;’ “Trend in 
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and out is equalized;” “People who cannot handle property purchased re- 
turn ;” “People are forced to move out because of crowded conditions and 
high rents;”’ “Real estate men are enticing Negroes to Long Island and 
New Jersey.” 

: TRENDS IN HARLEM 


The trends within Harlem are of vital importance to all concerned. 
By them the denominational executives and Negro church leaders must 
determine in large measure their future policies. Three important trends 
are taking place; perhaps four should be mentioned. Washington Heights 
is proving very attractive to West Indian Negroes, a considerable number 
of whom are above the financial average. Along Convent Avenue and some 
of the adjacent streets between Amsterdam and St. Nicholas Avenues a 
considerable group is now residing. This is being constantly augmented. 
Though none have reached Amsterdam Avenue, the trend is in that direction 

from..West,,145th..Street north, to.West.. a The nearest churches 
equipped to serve this group are St. James Presbyterian, at West 141st Street 
and St. Nicholas Avenue, and Union Baptist on West 145th Street east of 
Eighth Avenue. If the trend continues in that direction another church 
will probably be needed. This need, if it arises, can probably be met by re- 
locating some church rather than organizing a new one. 

South of 125th Street to 110th Street a rapid change from White to 
Negro is in progress, and the change is complicated because of the different 
groups entering. At the present rate of change it will not be long before 
all the district except east of Morris Park and west of the Park to Lenox 
Avenue will be largely Negro. It would not be surprising if the present number 






of..vacant.apartments on West 120th to West 124th Streets between Lenox 
Avenue-and-Morris.Park brings the Negro into these streets." 


Between 125th and 116th Streets another trend is noted. West of Lenox 
Avenue it is largely Spanish, east of Lenox many Porto Ricans are 
found. The manner in which the boundary line on the east below 119th 
Street projects itself indicates the movement in that direction. 

Trends outside the Negro section of Harlem, but adjacent to it are 
noted by reference to the seven public schools serving the section from Fifth 
Avenue to the East River between East 96th and East 109th Streets: 

School No. 99 at First Avenue and East 100th Street has 150 colored 
children.. 

School No. 109 at 55 East 99th Street, between Second and Third Avenues, 
has 287 colored pupils out of a total of 797. This school formerly 
had 3,600 pupils, practically all Jews. 

School No. 72, on west side of Lexington, between East 105th and East 106th 
Streets has 4,000 pupils, of which about 200 are Porto Ricans, and a 
few are American Negroes. 

School No. 171 (Jr. High), on 103rd Street between Fifth Avenue and 
Madison, ‘has 1,500 pupils, of whom 100-125 are colored of mixed 

roups. 

School No. 1, between East 102nd and East 103rd Streets, west of Second 
Avenue, has 1,740 pupils, of whom (figures are for March, 1930) 
135 are southern Negroes, 148 West Indian, and 99 Spanish colored. 

School No. 168, between East 104th and East 105th Streets, east of Second 
Avenue, has 2,034 pupils with not over 10 colored. Ninety-nine per 
cent. are Italian. 
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School No. 86, at the southeast corner of Lexington Avenue and East 96th 
Street, has 1,464 pupils, of whom about 200 are Negro, principally 
American, with some West, Indian. | 

The colored trend into these school districts has been during the past 
two or three years. There are several Negro churches in these districts. 

These appear in the second section of this report. 


No OvEeRCHURCHING 


The study of the churches located in church edifices and halls and the 
larger ones in residences and store fronts convinces the writer that Harlem 
is not overchurched so far as this group is concerned, but a better dis- 
tribution is desirable. This, however, is not an easy matter because of 
property investments. But despite this consideration, and in view of the 
expansion of Harlem some of the churches might well give thought to re- 
locating, possibly relieving themselves of heavy financial obligations and 
securing a more strategic location for Kingdom service. The writer is 
strongly convinced that there is no need for any new churches unless the 
continued influx of Spanish-speaking and Porto Rican groups continues and 
makes necessary some special racial churches. Aside from the possible need 
of these, relocation of some existing churches and the development of some 
of the small churches in residences and store fronts. will take care of the 
future for some time to come. With the future of Harlem, as it now exists, 
being seriously questioned, it would not be wise to make investments in new 
enterprises. Investments should be made to increase the facilities and to 
strengthen and enlarge the program of existing churches where such need 
is in evidence. 


DEBTS 


The criticism is often heard that some churches have built or purchased 
too large and too expensive buildings. It is said, too, that some of the 
churches should not have built or purchased so quickly, embarrassing them- 
selves with such heavy debts, which total $1,763,800, being $52.57 per mem- 
ber for all Protestant churches reporting. Some of the criticisms may be 
just, but these churches should receive sympathetic consideration, encourage- 
ment and assistance. 

Here is the largest Negro city in the world, having a population of 
160,000; some estimate more, others less. Here is the greatest Protestant 
center in New York City. This has come to pass within a period of thirty 
years, the greatest growth taking place since the war. To take care of the 
religious needs of this ever increasing group churches were forced to build 
quickly, or purchase buildings formerly used by the white group. What 
kind of a building, if modern religious programs, either in whole or in part, 
were to be introduced, were necessary? What type of a building should it 
be—plain, without ornamentation, just a shelter, or should it, by its design, 
speak of the worth, dignity and beauty of the Christian life? Granting some 
errors of judgment were made and too heavy debts were contracted in some 
cases, the purpose for which the great ventures were undertaken has been 
justified, as will be seen in part in the statistics that follow. It is only in 
part, for there have been countless services rendered in Christ’s name that 
figures cannot reveal. These churches have contributed a remarkable service 
to the honor and glory of God, and to human welfare. 
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TABLE WME yi 12 
Summary of Harlem Statistics 


Churches of Harlem north of 110th Street and east of Morningside and 
Convent Avenues: 





Negro Protestant having Chtirch: Edifigeae ese} Ma Seo 30 

Negro Protestant meeting in Church Edifices not their own_- 4 

Neate Protestant meeting: ix: Flats. ae ee ee 4 
Negro Protestant meeting in Residences and Store Fronts 

fauenied: to, rencinis mervicesy mene es re 122 

LG 12.1 seg le a Cl aa eames SUSAN ee MRA! SOEs i 160 

Eg OA A931 ogg SEL SE USO ap 5 2 YS Se A ORO SERS J 

163 

Catholic—White and Negro Members___._-----_---_---_-_- 5 


Allied Organizations— 


ING ALM ATION V AATINY vaste os ee ae ee Sek Ala 1 
UEC 0) Oh Geaeel EON Ge tat 2 WM GR ee aR La AC AEA SPS ARC A el 1 
DEIREIAS YN aCe a SA a a ee BS 1 
Negro Church Membership— 
Protestants im-C burch’ Edifices'and Flaliss oboe es 47,720 
Protestants in Residences and Store Fronts_________.____ 14,913 
Pt eOA) LETROy SUI ANCOTOL Soca ae) Ce ee i 3,500 
Gatpocs, Hive: Neoro and) White gto lee oi 1,490 
Membership Allied Organizations— 
SoU g Five Dey riety Migs cy AD RSNA REM ISA ay mie LA AAD Rh I A rane 100 
ah ys ORNs CRU TLIE scp Er sRReg 2 2 A arta A DLA 1,300 
3 Be Te SORE AEDS A ASSEN. alicia mE 22 Ce RUSS eae 2,000 
Total, Churches and Salvation Army__------ 67,723 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. not included 
because of duplication. 
Sunday-school Membership— 
Rrotestant. im Hdiicesuang) balls. Ccekeme ee ie) 13,968 
Protestant in Residences and Store Fronts (largely 
Ani ara Rap OMaL nN MON M YD ena enpain 120A ROMERO SL — 4,169 
ati. 3. And baruchial Schools caucus ok 1,484 
Ria ALTCNU MCLE Y Cal it ON ae 150 
Mie eMiseion Community House: Los ao 275 
20,046 
Finances— 
Local Expenses for Current Year, 44 Churches with 48,975 
THEMMDET Ss FEDOR UD ean ot. UE eae hea Oa $612,763 
Missionary Gifts for Current Year, 41 Churches with 46,073 
PRCGIRETS TEOOLT im we he ot gs SAU el Ue ae - $63,619 
Value of Church Property, 41 Churches with 49,241 mem- 
Dera TENOTLNG cee em a i a a $6,698,550 


Debt on Church Property, 31 Church with 33,550 mem- 
Detomre orien Sine wh tc i. oe eR Che $1,763,800 
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TABLE V 
Summary of Statistics far Negro Churches of Manhattan 
CHURCHES 
Protestant Churches having Church Edifices_____-_-__________ 33 
Protestant Churches meeting in Edifices not their own________ + 
Protestant Churehes meeting’ in’ Halls. ...-.2.2 22 4 
Protestant Churches meeting in Residences and Store Fronts 
adapted to(religrous servicesa 0. 164 
Protestant Churches having White and Negro Members__ 2 
Punederrorestant, Citmanizations -.. ‘etn ai) is 4 
Or aA SEG COA RTS BUSI TC A ual ARN 
Catholic Churches having White and Negro Parishioners. 5 
etait Nesro Churches: Wau geen Seats ty 209 


CuurRCcH MEMBERSHIP AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL PUPILS 
Members S.S. 


Protestant Churches having Church Edifices________ 49,888 14,676 
Protestant Churches in Residences and Store Fronts__ 19,082 5,576 
Protestant Churches having White and Negro Mem. 135 
Sete eOLestany, Girernizatious.)...05. Seen RU ee 100 425 
PEPE COCALO Ye TCO foc oe ke es Nyt 5,000 1,380 
Catholic Churches having White and Negro 
bit ag LED Fw Cod IOP Pe Re EN Sta MB oi 1,490 314 
G57 ie 1 "oh te ES ils Oey SAME Ie eZ. Sl aoa 2) 75,695 22,3¢4 


FINANCES—PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
Local expense for current year, 51 churches reporting 51,232 members, 
$645,927. Per Capita, $12.60. 

Missions for current year— 

49 churches reporting 48,615 members, $65,466. Per Capita, $1.34. 
Value of Church Property— 

46 churches reporting 51,409 members, $7,373,550. Per Capita, $143.23. 
Debt on Church Property— 

33 churches reporting 34,450 members, $1,811,800. Per Capita, $52.58. 


Note: 

Negro Baptist Churches, the names of which do not appear in tables 
because of no reports: 

HARLEM 

Anion Baptist, Gospel Tabernacle, Beautiful Zion, First African, 
Gethsemane, Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, LaGreer, Liberty Mission, 
Little Rock, Morning Star Mission, Mount Carmel, Mount Pleasant, 
Mount Zion 6th, Nazareth, Paradise, St. Mary, St. Mary Free Hill, St. 
Matthew, St. Paul Divine, Southern Baptist, Unity, and Zion. 


MANHATTAN, OuTSIDE HARLEM 
First Calvary, Helping Hand, Liberty, Mt. Carey, New Anna, Oak 
Grove, St. Stephen’s, Sardis, Star, The People’s, Triumph, True Vine, 
Unity Rescue, Universal, Zion Hill. 
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In the entire area studied north of 110th Street and east of Morningside 
and Convent Avenues there are 37 Protestant, 13 Catholic churches, and 12 
Synagogues serving the white groups. Within the immediate Negro section of 
Harlem and near its borders are 25 Protestant churches serving white groups. 
In this number are included some foreign language churches. In this same 
section there is a Protestant Spanish serving white and colored, 5 Catholic 
serving white and colored, and 2 Catholic serving white groups. 


RESIDENCE AND STORE-FRONT CHURCHES 


The churches in stores and residences are said to be a marked indication 
of the initiative of the Negro. By far the larger number of the 122 listed 
(there are many others in halls and homes that could not be listed) are in 
residences. Of this number forty-four bear standard denominational 
names; the rest are a miscellaneous group of many names. Some of these 
forty-four are recognized by and are members of denominational organiza- 
tions. Some of this group were organized to fill what was conceived to be a 
real Christian need. Honesty of purpose and diligence in prosecution of it 
must be credited to the zealous organizers. Through their efforts a large 
contribution has been made to the Negro religious life. Others of the group 
were organized to give expression to particular tenets of faith or particular 
modes of worship. Some came into being because of disagreements in other 
churches. Some have been organized by charlatans to prey upon the credulity 
of the people. In the main the entire group of churches must be thought 
of as an important factor in the religious life of Harlem. Out of such be- 
ginnings some of the strong denominational churches have developed; and 
who can tell the power resident in some of them that will make possible a 
large and influential place in the future religious and social life? 


SYNAGOGUE OF “BLACK JEWS” 


In the course of this study the “Black Jews” were referred to a number 
of times with the statement that they had one or two synagogues in Harlem. 
Diligent search revealed the fact that the organizations had been broken up 
and that the “Black Jews” are not Jews at all, but American and West Indian 
Negroes who have adopted the Jewish faith. Although adopting this faith 
they were not recognized by the Jewish religious organizations, as their 
purposes were not at all in harmony with the Jewish faith. 


ScHOOL CHILDREN 


Twenty-eight public schools in and adjacent to Negro Harlem are sery- 
ing the Negro children. These schools cover a wide range—kindergarten, 
elementary, junior high, high, vocational, teacher training, and college grade 
is available at the College of the City of New York. These schools, not 
counting the college, have 23,529 Negro pupils. There are four parochial 
schools serving Negro children. These have 960 Negro children. This is a 
total of 24,489 Negro children in the schools. The significance of. these 
hgures will appear in the analysis of the factual study. 


SoctAL SERVICE 


The social programs of forty churches reporting is varied, indicating a 
studied attempt to meet the social needs of the various groups. Few churches 
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have the equipment for an adequate program, but many of them are using 
the facilities possessed to good advantage. One of the major concerns of 
the pastors was their inability to conduct the program they know should be 
projected. Not only does lack of equipment deter them, but also inability 
to finance a program. Some of these pastors expressed their great desire 
for an adequate program and expect to introduce it as soon as conditions 
permit. A few churches have directors of social service, others would if 
finances permitted. This indicates that many of the pastors have the social 
vision and would, were it possible, give large expression to it. 

While some of the churches are limited in their program, all have some 
type of social activity and service. The questionnaire asked for returns on 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Social Workers, Clubs, Health 
Service, Employment Service. Thirty-five out of forty churches 1n- 
terviewed report some form of activity in at least one of these fields. Several 
report activity in a majority of them. To attempt an analysis of each church 
would burden this report unduly, but a summary produces the following 
facts: There are seventeen Boy Scout troops, fourteen Girl Scout troops, 
one Camp Fire Girls. There are hundreds of clubs to care for all phases 
of social life. One of the chief of these is the dramatic club. The Negro 
is a lover of dramatics and the churches have made possible a channel through 
which its people can express themselves. In connection with this phase of 
church activity, it should be noted that many churches have a lyceum 
feature. Quite often this is a regular Sunday afternoon feature. 

Fifteen churches have some sort of health service. Such service is 
given by one church through the employment of a physician, who serves 
the needy of the congregation at church expense. One church employs a 
dentist, some have Red Cross units or a Red Cross Worker, two have 
clinics, some have health lectures, some cooperate with the Urban League. 
Four churches give direct service to the unemployed, five give service in- 
directly. , 

An interesting feature found in six churches—there may be others—is 
a Benevolent Society. This bears different names in different churches, but 
the operation is the same. For a stated monthly fee certain sick benefits are 
paid, and in case of death a stated amount is paid. The experience of the 
churches with these societies has been satisfactory, eliminating, as pastors 
say, a continuous drain upon the church for assistance. | 

The Christian Church does not primarily project social service as 
such as do welfare organizations and settlement houses, but they present 
Christ and salvation through Him as their first service. This compels 
the expression of the other. Without public organization, the individual 
church becomes an important social factor. The Negro Churches of 
Manhattan are so many social units, each according to its strength minis- 
tering to the needs of its people. Misfortune, sorrow, sickness, unem- 
ployment, distress; in fact every need in so far as possible is ministered 
to by the church. The contributions of money and service made quietly 
in Christ’s name are so great a factor in the life of the city that their 
importance must not be forgotten. When an accounting is made, give 
these churches the honor due them. 


| Reticious EpucatTion 
The program of religious education is reaching 20,046 through the 
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Sunday-schools and Parochial schools, 1,615 children through nineteen Week- 
Day Schools (three schools not reporting), 2,147 through fourteen Daily 
Vacation Schools. Twenty-seven such schools were reported, but seven 
gave no figures. Daily Vacation Bible School figures are for 1929, as they 
were obtained before the schools for 1930 were organized. Twenty schools 
have some type of teacher training class, where 399 teachers receive in- 
struction. Six other schools have such classes, but the number receiving 
instruction was not available. In addition to these training classes in the 
churches, the Harlem League, cooperating with The Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, which in turn cooperates with Columbia University, 
conducts a Teacher Training School each year. For the year 1929-1930 this 
school held three séssions. The registration for the Winter. session was 188, 
for the Spring 183, for the extra Spring 84, a total of 455. Eliminating 
duplicates 283 different persons received instruction in this high grade school. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


In addition to the facts obtained through the questionnaire several 
items of interest that were spoken of in the course of a conference are given 
here. They are items having no relation to each other save they are im- 
portant contributions to Kingdom service. Almost every church has some 
special service it renders. These were gleaned from conversations with 
pastors and workers. St. James Presbyterian Church has a tennis court 
and a tennis club. Fourth Moravian uses the second Sunday of each month 
as Children’s Day. Lectures are given on school, home, health and parents. 
St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal has a large junior choir. This church has 
a burial plot in Cypress Hills. Abyssinian Baptist has an Old People’s 
Home, Grace Congregational has a Day Nursery, and through the Summer 
conducts a kindergarten. The Chapel of the Crucifixion, Protestant Episcopal, 
has a day school of 112, in which all branches up to the fifth grade are 
taught. The school is approved by the Board of Education. It is supported 
by the church, the Diocese, and the parents. It was organized to take care 
of children whose parents were at work. Salem Methodist Episcopal has a 
school teaching high school and first year college subjects. They have classes 
in French, Latin, English, Biology, Algebra, Geometry, Interior Decorating, 
Dressmaking, Shorthand, and Typewriting. The course supplements the 
high school, has the approval of the Board of Education, and is made pos- 
sible by nine public school teachers who are members of the church. Salem 
also has a kindergarten where mothers can leave their children. Union 
Baptist has 104 adult groups organized for church work. Ephesus Seventh 
ste Adventist has a school teaching grades from one to twelve, with 115 
scholars. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


An analysis of the study reveals some interesting information, 
makes possible some helpful comparisons, and reveals the places in the pro- 
grams of the churches that need to be strengthened. 


CHuRCH ATTENDANCE 


Church attendance is an index of the appeal of the church and the 
interest of the members. The average morning attendance of 38 churches 
reporting 46,635 members is 24,890, the evening 12,475. The 
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average prayer meeting attendance for this same group is 5,875. These 
figures reveal that approximately one-half of the membership attend morning 
service, one-fourth attend evening service, and one-eighth attend prayer 
meeting. On the basis of these fractions the churches that do not report 
attendance and which have 17,846 members have 8,923 at the morning ser- 
vice, 4,461 at the evening service, 2,230 at prayer meeting. This means 
that 33,813 are at Sunday morning service, 16,936 at evening service—a total 
of 50,749 at worship every Sunday; and 8,105 at prayer meeting. 


NEGROES IN THE CHURCHES 


The estimate of the Negro population, of Harlem varies so largely that 
one is not justified in using any one of them as a basis of comparison with 
church membership. But that some idea of the percentage of the people 
in the churches may be gained 160,000 is used, as this is the figure employed 
by the Harlem Y. M. C. A. in an article in “Men of New York,” February, 
1930, on “Needs of Negroes Brought Up to Date.” The total membership 
of all Negro churches is 67,723. With 160,000 as the population, 42 per 
cent. plus of the people are in the churches of Harlem. The above figure 
includes members who come from sections outside of Harlem, but diligent 
inquiry through the questionnaire shows the percentage as negligible with the 
large majority of churches. It is a challenge to the churches in connection 
with this membership analysis to note what the U. S. Religious Census of 
1926 reveals relative to the percentage of men and women members of 
Negro churches. In his book “The U. S. Looks at Its Churches,” which is 
an analysis of the census, Dr. C. Luther Fry states: “Negro women are 
particularly attracted to the churches. The number of colored women 13 
years of age and older included on the rolls of Negro churches represents 
73 per cent. of the total number living in the United States, while for white 
women this ratio is 62 per cent. Interestingly enough, Negro men not only 
make a far lower showing than the colored women, but even lower than the 
white men. Only 46 per cent. of all adult Negro men are in church, compared 
with 49 per cent. among the white men.” He concludes his statement with 
these significant and challenging words: “These findings tend to explode 
the idea that the church has a peculiar hold upon the Negro temperament. 
Certainly, if interest in organized religion was primarily the result of a 
racial attitude of mind, the factor should influence Negro men as well as 
women.” The writer presents the above quotations as a challenge to the 
thinking of the religious leaders of Harlem, for in such a concentration of 
Negroes the percentage of women and men members must be practically 
the same. Of the 4,700,506 members of Negro churches in the United 
States, Harlem, counting the churches in stores and residences, has 67,723, 
which is about one and one-half per cent. of the whole. 


Necro CHILDREN AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The whole number of school children is 24,489. The Sunday-schools 
plus the Parochial report 20,046 pupils receiving religious instruction. Ten 
per cent. of the Protestant Sunday-schools, which number 18,562, are below 
school age. This leaves 16,706 of school age in the Sunday-schools. This, 
plus 1,484 in Catholic Sunday and Parochial schools, equals 18,190 school 
children receiving religious instruction. This means that 6,299, which is 
twenty-five per cent. plus receive no religious instruction. This number 
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_ would be reduced if we knew the kindergarten enrollment, of the public 
schools, but it would make little material difference. For those desiring the 
information, school districts, number of colored pupils in each school, and 
churches in the various districts can be given. This information is on file 
at the Federation office. 


Per Capita GIFTS 


An analysis of the finances of the churches reporting reveals the follow- 
ing: The per capita gift for local expenses is $12.72, for missions $1.38. 
The per capita value of church edifices is $136.03. The per capita debt on 
church property is $52.57. The per capita for total expenditures is $14.10. 

These figures compared with those for wider areas as revealed by the 
1926 U. S. Religious Census and analyzed by Dr. Fry reveal these interesting 
facts: The per capita gifts for adult members (13 years old and over) 
for all churches in New York State are $18.44. For the churches under 
consideration they are $14.10 per capita for all members. For the white 
Protestant denominations throughout the United States the per capita is 
$19.54, and for the colored bodies it is $9.15. This shows the Harlem Negro 
churches below the white churches, but above the average for the Negro 
denominations. This comparison of per capita expenditures deserves a 
word. When the economic status of the Negroes of Harlem is considered, 
and the discriminations that obtain, together with the fact that only sixty- 
five years are between them and slavery are thought of, it must be conceded 
that the giving of the Harlem churches has reached a standard comparable 
with that of the white churches. 

Continuing the comparison the value per adult member of all church 
edifices in cities of 300,000 and over in the ‘Middle Atlantic States is $107.84, 
while that per every member of the Harlem Protestant Negro churches is 
$132.57. The debt per adult member on all church edifices in cities of 
300,000 and over in the Middle Atlantic States is $12.49, while that per every 
member of the Harlem Negro Protestant churches is $33.31 (not to be con- 
fused with $52.57 per capita for only those reporting debts). The per 
capita debt is high, being nearly three times that of all churches as given 
above. The explanation of this has been given in a preceding paragraph 
where the criticisms of the debts are considered. 


ASPIRATIONS AND NEEDS 


Certain aspirations and needs of the Negro have been gleaned from 
interviews with pastors, school principals and others, and from reading. The 
Negro does not want charity; he wants help. The Negro wants the white 
man to work with him, not for him. The Dunbar National Bank is heading 
in the right direction. The white and colored man can work together because 
far away from old scars. The colored man can work out his own problem, 
for the hope of the race is within. From within must come the leaders. Co- 
operation, encouragement, patience, opportunity extended by the white man 
will make it possible for the Negro to work out his problem. A leading 
pastor makes these significant statements: “Make Harlem a demonstration 
of what the Negro can do in self-determination. Make Harlem a place 
of righteousness and opportunity and challenge to business, trade and pro- 
fession for the Negro. Doling of charity, recreational centers, day 
nurseries, club houses, swimming pools, housing (Dunbar Apartments), 
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Dunbar National Bank, are all valuable, but fall short of the thing that will 
give the Negro in northern cities the elements for the development of strength 
necessary to his own moral, spiritual and civic development. He wants 
an OpporTUNITy to make a living, to develop latent abilities, to become self- 
supporting. The Negro can work out his own life with an opportunity in 
industry and business.” 

Equal opportunity for those of equal merit is a cardinal need of the 
Negro. As the day is hastened to bring this to pass so is the solution of the 
Negro problem hastened. 

Some specific needs were revealed by the questionnaires and the inter- 
views. Girl Scout and Boy Scout troops and Camp Fire Girls are desired 
by some of the churches, but they lack either the facilities, funds, or leaders 
to make these possible. Additional troops would afford many boys and girls 
an opportunity for self-expression now denied them. Three acute situations 
call for solution. Lack of employment, high rents, and the health situation 
are demanding attention not only from the churches, but from all citizens 
who believe in justice and good will. The solution of these problems must 
be left to the social and civic agencies in cooperation with the churches. 
Perhaps no one knows these needs better than the pastors. They should have 
a large part in bringing the relief needed. The need of a business training 
school was suggested. It should be a school in which finance, industry, 
merchandising and trade would be taught. The students would secure their 
practical training with various businesses cooperating with the school. A 
Catholic priest sees the need of a woman’s home. The home to be a place 
where unemployed women could live until employment is found. This 
would take them out of the distressing conditions in which many of them 
are compelled to live during the period of unemployment. Because of the 
large number of mothers whom the economic condition compels to work, 
more day nurseries would be welcome. Playgrounds, especially on the east 
side north of 125th Street, would be a blessing to multitudes of children 
who now play amidst the dangers of traffic. What chance has a child for 
a normal expression of life in an environment that deprives him of whole- 
some play? We are remiss in our duty to abandon him to his own devises 
in the streets. A great need in Harlem, also throughout the city, is for some 
adequate provision to care for dependent Protestant Negro children and de- 
linquent colored girls. This is a need calling for serious thought, looking to 
its immediate solution. Law enforcement is an acute need. From several 
sources statements came which, summed up in a phrase, say there would be a 
new Harlem if the laws were enforced. 


CooPERATION OF NEGRO GROUPS 


Three general suggestions on cooperation are offered as a result of this 
study. A closer fellowship of all groups for cooperation against a common 
enemy would strengthen the lives of all. The task before the Negro churches 
is too great and too urgent for any approach to it except unanimity expressed 
in cooperation. The facts ascertained reveal the task and call for a united 
front. Comity should be given careful consideration. Not a particular church, 
but Kingdom service should have first thought. For this, wise planning and 
allocation are necessary. Adjustment relative to relocation is a wise Chris- 
tian courtesy. It promotes good feeling; it makes for wise investment of 
funds; it prevents overlapping of work and consequent loss of fellowship. 
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COOPERATION OF WHITE AND NeEGRo CHURCHES 


Harlem is the greatest Protestant center in New York City. Here 
is an opportunity for the Protestant churches of the city to do a great work. 
Great things have been accomplished by the Negro Protestant churches and 
their ministers, who are giving much, sacrificing much for their people. 
But the task is too great for them. The opposing economic, social and civic 
conditions, and the discriminations and injustices are a handicap which the 
churches and pastors ought not be compelled to carry. These are a serious 
detriment in winning the people, and the victory that could be theirs must 
wait. It must wait until the white Protestant churches do their utmost to 
remove the handicap and work with the Negro churches. Harlem has the 
churches, Harlem has the ministers, Harlem has the Christian workers with 
which to win Negro Harlem, but they must be given sympathetic cooperation 
by the city’s Protestant forces. 


A PICTURE 


In a radio address given shortly before his death, the Right Reverend 
Herbert Shipman, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese of New York, said: 
“.... If the colored people of this diocese constitute a problem, it is a prob- 
lem of the white man’s making and for which the white man is above all re- 
sponsible. Other groups, thronging multitudes from other nations and 
other races came to this country when it was opened to the world, as they 
have continued to come since, because they wanted to come, because it was 
their choice to come. But the colored man did not ask to come; he did not 
want to come. He fought not to come; he got on his knees to his gods and 
his captors that he might not come. But because there was money in him 
for the white man here in America he was made to come. And his coming 
is not a picture to hang on our nation’s walls at which to point with pride. It 
is one of the ugliest, most brutal pictures in the history of this or any other 
nation. And because we painted that picture ourselves, it is in my heart 
and my mind to believe that in honor and in common decency we owe a 
debt of expiation to our colored fellow-citizens and fellow-Christians such 
as we owe no other people anywhere.” 


CoNCLUSION 


This study compels the conclusion that the Negro churches of Harlem 
have made a contribution to the spiritual, moral and social welfare of the 
Negro far beyond the knowledge and appreciation of their own race and 
the white group as well. This contribution has been made under serious 
handicaps by men and women of heroic spirit who have put the best they 
had into the task. 

Splendid as have been their contributions they can be greatly exceeded, 
and must be, if they are to serve the increasing numbers, win the unsaved 
multitude and project the Christian social service so greatly needed. Bishop 
Shipman’s statement is a challenge calling for the discharge of a debt, the 
payment of which will be of exceeding value in the realization of the aspira- 
tions and needs of the Negroes of Harlem as expressed by their religious 
and social leaders. 





——————————————— 
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SECTION II 
Negro Churches of Manhattan, Outside of Harlem 
GrouPs OF CHURCHES 


All that has been said in the Harlem section relative to the achieve- 
ments, hopes, aspirations, desires, and needs of the Negro applies with 
equal force and directness here. It is not necessary to repeat the things 
written there, but simply express the hope they may be in mind as this 
section is read. 

There are four groups of churches, two on the East Side and two on 
the West Side. In the table of statistics, the two on the West Side 
are combined. Each group is now analyzed. In connection with this 
analysis tables are on file at the Federation Office as follows: “Negro 
Churches of Manhattan Outside of Harlem with Statistics,’ “Location 
List of Negro Churches Outside Harlem,” “Public Schools and School 
Districts with Number of Negro Children Outside of Harlem.” “Sections 
where Negroes reside outside of Harlem.” 


East Sipe Group—E. 88TH STREET TO E. 109TH STREET 
From CENTRAL PARK TO First AVENUE 


There are sixteen churches in this group all housed in residences or 
store fronts. The strongest of the group, Sharon Baptist, will move to 
E. 113th Street in the near future. None of the group has adequate 
facilities for meeting the religious and social needs of the Negro. The 
public school statistics indicate a trend of the Negro into this area. In 
view of the fact that no church can with its present equipment meet the 
present need, and that the future will see more Negroes in the area, the 
denominational groups, now in the section, ought to consider, co- 
operatively, how best to meet the demands. 

The estimate of the Negro population, based on the school children 
who number 1,130, is 5,650. These are largely in the vicinity of E. 97th 
to E. 105th Streets, between Madison and Lexington Avenues. There 
are a few families on E. 88th Street, between First and Third Avenues. 
From E. 88th to E. 97th Street no families were located. Both the 
American and West Indian Negroes are in this section. A significant 
item given here for information is that the Porto Ricans are moving 
into the section in increasing numbers. Public School No. 72 on Lexing- 
ton Avenue, between E. 105th and E. 106th Streets has 200 Porto Rican 
children. 


Lower East SIDE GRoUP—DELANCEY STREET TO CHERRY STREET, 
East OF RUTGERS STREET 


The Negro was in this section from the time of the early colony up 
to about fifty years ago. Now, within the last six or seven years he has 
been returning to the area designated above because of low rents. The 
movement into the section is slow, and may cease altogether. The in- 
ducements offered do not seem sufficiently attractive to give permanency 
to residence in poor buildings with unattractive surroundings. 

Six churches are ministering to the group, which is estimated to be 
from 500 to 1,000. With the exception of All Saints Episcopal Church, 
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they are in store fronts without facilities for adequately serving the re- 
ligious needs of the people. One church, well equipped, could minister 
to the religious and social needs of Negroes in the section. In co- 
operation with the Henry Street Settlement an excellent service could 
be rendered. All Saints Church, with its historic building and adjoining 
house, is in a position to render such service. This is historically a white 
church, but under its present leadership this fact has, in practise at least, 
become technical, and it might now be called a church of all nations. 
One half of the present membership is Negro. They are welcomed into 
all of the church activities without discrimination of any kind. The 
color line has been lost in the close fellowship that exists. This church, 
built in 1828, with two slave galleries in either rear corner just under 


the roof, now welcomes the Negro into its fraternity without question — 


except that relative to Christian character. It would seem that this church 
is the logical one to serve the Negro group. The Negroes in this section 
are not widely scattered, but are found within the area named in the 
heading to this section, thus making it possible for one church to minister 
to them. 


Upper WEsT Sipe Group—W. 997TH STREET AND W. 157TH STREET 


Four churches (five when statistics were compiled) comprise this 
group. St. Jude’s Protestant Episcopal, St. John’s Baptist, and Uni- 
versal Baptist are on West 99th Street, and Day Star Baptist is on West 
157th Street, west of Amsterdam Avenue, in a section where there are no 
Negroes. St. Jude’s and Day Star have church edifices, the others are 
in residences adapted to church services. 

West 99th Street, from Columbus Avenue to Central Park West, is solidly 
Negro, and there are a few families on West 98th Street. Except for 
occasional families, there are no other Negroes in this section. North 
of West 99th Street there is no group of Negro families until the block 
on West 163rd Street, between Edgecombe and Amsterdam Avenues, is 
reached. This group occupies about one-third of the apartments on the 
south side of the street. This block has been the home of Negroes for 
about twenty years. The number of families remains practically constant. 
The nearest church is Day Star Baptist. 


Lower WEstT Sipe Group—W. 357TH STREET TO W. 68TH STREET 


This is a group of considerable importance ministering to a Negro 
population, estimated by the pastor of St. Cyprian’s Episcopal Chapel to be 
from 8,000 to 10,000. An estimate based on the Negro school children 
who number 2,242, gives 11,210. Twenty churches, scattered from W. 
35th Street, near Ninth Avenue, to W. 63rd Street, west of Amsterdam, 
minister to this section. St. Benedict, The Moor Roman Catholic, 
St. Cyprian’s Protestant Episcopal, and Third Moravian have church 
edifices, the others are located in residences or store fronts. The 
Moravian Church is at 412 West 45th Street, in which immediate section 
there are no colored residents. This church has a white pastor, who 
was formerly a missionary in Jamaica for twenty-eight years. These 
three churches are strong factors in the life of their people, the other 
eighteen do not have buildings and equipment with which to meet the 
needs of the people. 
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The immediate section of this area having the largest Negro popula- 
tion is the district of Public School No. 141 on West 58th Street, east of 
10th Avenue. Out of 1,104 pupils, 828 are colored. The district boun- 
daries are Central Park West from West 64th to West 55th Streets, 
thence west to 12th Avenue, thence north to West 64th Street. In this 
school district there are fourteen churches, all of which, with the exception 
‘of St. Cyprian’s Episcopal Chapel, are small and located in residences or 
store fronts. School No. 69 at West 54th Street has 394 colored children 
out of 985 pupils. This school is decreasing, as it is a section which is 
rapidly changing to apartment hotels and houses. School No. 58 on 
West 52nd Street, west of Eighth Avenue, has 150 colored children out of 
750 pupils. The district of this school is between Eighth Avenue and 
the Hudson River from 49th-59th Streets. An item of interest here is 
that Porto Rican children to the number of 50 are in this school. This is 
a new element just appearing in the school district. The other schools 
in the area under consideration have varying numbers of colored children 
ranging from ten to one hundred. A complete list of the schools of this 
West Side area, together with their district boundaries and number of 
colored children, is on file at the Federation Office. 

In the judgment of the writer, this area needs the serious thought 
and attention of the denominational groups having churches in this 
section. St. Cyprian’s Episcopal Chapel has an excellent program and 
a good building with which it is rendering fine service. Being within 
the school district having the largest number of colored pupils, it has a 
fine opportunity for splendid religious, social and recreational service. 
The church ought to be encouraged in the splendid work it is doing and 
have it made possible to render even greater service. 

The Moravian Church would do well to seek a new location. In- 
telligent advice relative to relocation can be given upon the completion of 
this study for Greater New York. 

There are too many of the small churches. While it may not be 
possible to eliminate any of these, it would promote efficiency and make 
possible a very much better service for the Negroes if some one of these 
could have the encouragement and assistance of its denominational group. 
This is particularly true of the Baptist group which has the largest 
number of churches. Such enlarged service should be rendered only 
after comity agreement. 

Whatever is done to make a larger service possible, two things 
should be kept in mind—the mobility of the people, and the easy trans- 
portation to Harlem. Investments in building and equipment ought 
not be made with the idea of permanency, but rather with the thought of 
immediate service for a limited period. 

In addition to the Negro churches, two white churches are serving 
Negroes. Glad Tidings Tabernacle on West 33rd Street, near Eighth 
Avenue, has colored children in its Sunday-school and has welcomed 
thirty-five Negroes into its membership. Christ Church, Presbyterian, 
at 344 West 36th Street, has colored children in its Sunday-school. 
The Daily Vacation Bible School has 45 colored children with a colored 
teacher. The Week-Day School has 15 colored children with a colored 
teacher. The weekly story hour attracts 25-30 colored children. 
Colored children are members of various clubs. 
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Lower WEstT SivE BELow West 35TH STREET. 


There are no Negro churches in this area. Four public schools in 
this section have 128 Negro children. Of this number School No. 41 at 
36 Greenwich Avenue has ten, all of whom are children of janitors. 
School No. 11 at 314 West 21st Street, has the largest number, 100, out 
of an enrollment of 1,765. The residences of the Negroes in this area 
are widely scattered. A few are found on West 15th and 16th Streets, 
between 8th and 9th Avenues, and a few are on West 17th Street, be- 
tween 7th and 8th Avenues. 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Sufficient data to make a careful analysis was not secured. The only 
analyses attempted are those of the financial statistics which have been 
incorporated with those of Harlem in Table V, and statements below © 
relative to Day Star Baptist, Third Moravian, St. Jude’s, and St. 
Cyprian’s Episcopal and St. Benedict The Moor Roman Catholic. 

The four Protestant Churches report their average aggregate 
morning attendance as 885 and the evening as 625. This is fifty and 
thirty-five per cent, of their aggregate membership. This group had 
two Daily Vacation Bible Schools, three Teacher Training Schools, and 
twenty-four financial, social, recreational and dramatic clubs, one Benev- 
olent Aid Society, two have athletic directors, one has a social worker, 
one has a day nursery, and there is one troop each of Boy and Girl 
Scouts. : 

St. Benedict The Moor is the only Catholic Church of the city 
having the distinction of a city-wide parish. The priests of this church 
are at liberty to conduct funeral services in homes or burial chapels. 
Their ministrations are city wide, as calls come from many sections. 
The church has a Parochial and a Sunday-school for its children, and is 
serving the social needs of its people. 

The churches outside Manhattan are serving their people equally 
well with the Harlem churches. The same type of churches is giving 
the same type of service. As in Harlem, so outside Harlem the larger 
churches have the social passion and are alert to the need of religious 
education, both of which according to their means they are projecting. 
The work is one, the aim and purpose are one. 


CONCLUSION 


The Negro churches of Manhattan are revealing God as Father, and 
His Son, Jesus Christ, as Saviour, and are Winning men to Him. As 
strength develops in a church it takes its place in the social and re- 
ligious educational fields, thereby giving greater stability to its work. 
The leadership of many of the churches is alert to the needs of the people 
and is giving its best to inspire, encourage, and help them, through 
Christian ideals, to give expression to the best and finest qualities they 
possess. 

The power of all these churches is beyond measure. Their contri- 
bution to the religious, moral, social, and civic welfare of the city is 
indeed great, and their contribution to the life and happiness of their 
own people has been exceedingly generous. 

To those seeking a challenging opportunity to assist in a great task 
the Negro Churches of Manhattan, giving so much under serious handi- 
caps, present such a challenge. 
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